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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subseribing 
forit. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special eases where we know the applicant. and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is. that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Cireular. should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


«¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, | 


A. D. 70. or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 

record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heaveply Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to ‘his world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 

AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 1D.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
filel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘€ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on ma, the works that I do shall he de also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 

unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTI'FUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesue 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Dea.b, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaia}; 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-severeignty of the Primitive Chureh, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churehes and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Hortientture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon. and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
ASsocirted Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther Mistory, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bibte Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Slealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cureren I. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarrer VI. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART It.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstituTIONAL Curis- 
Pau.’s Views 


Criticism OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Tianrry. THe Bisie on MarniaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or Apuirery. 

APPENDIX TO PART HI —Cotioqguy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anoeavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sip, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con_ 
densation of Life. &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the eld Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Bietr Comm: xism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of suceess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book 


—_— 


THE CIBCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Priee 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
cts prepaid ; The Berean. 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more eontinuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour 
nalism. 

4 The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press, 

5. Believing that what ought to be done ean be 
lone, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. } 




















ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N. Y. a 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct, 
Cambridge, Vt." 


IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inpian Mea, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases. Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK; 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Ja Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on band and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tneir Mix. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill: with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 


Community Machine-Shop. 
NWARARIAARARARAR ALY 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N J. 





W. R. L & Co, manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-platg and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &¢ : and are 
prepared to execute orders for machina generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


PRRs 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE: 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Neur the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars. Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 


orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 


quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 


press lines centering in New York, to any part of 


the country. 
J Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-streey 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 
8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 


tointrust tohim. Tis acquaintance in the city, and 


the experience and facilities of business which he 


has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &e., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth. Ladies’ 


Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


mune 43,Willow Place. 


Robinson’s Description of the Dead Seca. 
Robinson gives a lengthy and interesing ac 
count of his visits to the Dead Sea, from which 
we take the paragraphs below. He approached 
the sea at Engedi, or ’Ain Jidy, on the western 
coast. 

For the last two or three hours of the way, 
we hnd been subjected to continual disappoint- 
ment. Atevery moment we hid expected to 
obtain some glimpse of the sea, and to arrive 
at the shore nearly upon a level with its wa- 
ters. But the way at every step seemed long- 
er and longer; and it was now only after nearly 
seven hours of travel, that we arrived at the 
brow of the pass. Turning aside a few steps te 
what seemed a small ‘knoll upon our right, wo 
found ouiselves upon the summit of a perpen- 
dicular cliff overhanging ’Ain Jidy and the 
sea, at least fifteen hundred feet above its wa- 
ters. The Dead Sea lay before us in its vast 
deep chasm, shut in on Both sides by ranges of 
precipitous mountains; their bases sometimes 
jutting out into the water, and again retreat- 
ing so as to leave a narrow strip of shore be- 
low. The view included the whole southern 
half of the sea, quite to its extremity ; and 
also, as we afterwards found, the greater por- 
tion of the northern halt; although the still 
higher projecting cliff el-Mersed intervened on 
our left, to prevent our secing the extremity of 
the sca in that direction. 

One feature.of the sea struck us immedixte- 
ly, which was unexpected to us, viz., the num- 
ber of shoalslike points and peninsulas which 
run out into,its southern part, appearing at 
first sight like flat sand-banks or islunds. Be- 
low us ov the South were two such projecting 
banks on the western shore, composed proba- 
bly of pebbles and gravel, extending out inte 
the sea for a considerable distance. The Jarg- 
er and more important of these is on the South 
of the spot called Birket el-Khulil, a little bay 
or indentation in the western precipice, where 
the water, flowing into shallow basins when it 
is high, evaporates, and deposites sa}t. This 
spot is just south of the mouth of Wady el- 
Khubaiah Opposite to this, nearly in the 
middle of the sea, isa long low narrow bank, 
also apparently composed of pebbles and grav- 
el, running from N. E. to 8. W. and joined 
towards the south end to the eastern shore by 
an isthmus of some breadth. This long pe- 
ninsula extends towards the South beyond the 
western shoal or point above deserihid ; so 
that from the spot where we now stood, they 
seemed to interlock, and we saw the end of the 
peninsula across the point of the shoal 

Towards the southern extremity of the sea, 
a long low mountain was seen runuing out ob- 
liquely towards the S. 8. E. extending from 
near the western cliffs apparently to the mid- 
dle of the Ghor. This ovr Arabs ealled Hajr 
Usdun:, ‘ Stone of Sodom ;’ and said it was com- 
posed wholly of rock-salt, too bitter to be fit 
for cooking, and only used sometimes as a 
medicine for sheep. The sea washes the base 
of this mountain, and terminates opposite to 
its S. KE. extremity as here seen ; though as 
we were still unacquainted with the features of 
that region, the water seemed to us to extend 
further South and to wind around the end of 
of the mountain. This appearance, as we af- 
terwards found, must have arisen from the wet 
and slimy surface of the ground in that part ; 
which by reflecting the rays of the sun, pre- 
sented the optical illusion of a large tract of 
water, and deceived us as to the extent of the 
sea in that direction. . 

The mountains on both sides of the sea are 
everywhere precipitous; those on the East 
were now very distinct, and obviously much 
higher at some distance from the shore, than 
those upon the West. Across the isthmus of 
the low peninsula towards the S. EK. we could 
look up along a straight ravine descendin 
from the eastern chain ; at the head of whic 
Kerak with its castle was visible, situated on a 
high precipitous rock, far ap near the summit 
of the mountains. Opposite to us was Wady 
el-Mojib, and further North, Wady ez-Zur- 
ka. At the foot of these mountains, there isa 
passage along the eastern shore for the whole 
distance on the South of the peninsula; but 
further to the North this would seem to be 
impossible. From the spot where we stood, 
the line of the western a iffs rave in the direc- 
tion about 8. by W. . with a passage alop 
the shore all the way Bubs of ’ Ain Jidy. At 
nearly one half the distance towards Usdum, 
just south of Wady es-Seyal, the next beyond 
the Khubarah, a ruin was pointed out on 
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high pyramidal cliff, rising precipitously from 
the sea, to which our guides gave the name of 
Sebbeh. 

The features now described, together with 
the flat shores, give to the whole southern part 
of the sea the appearance not of a broad 
sheet of water, but rather of a long winding 
bay, or the estuary of a large river, when the 
tide is out and the shoals left dry. Only a 
comparatively ‘narrow channel remained cov- 
ered with water. This channel of the sea (so 
to eee) is in some parts quite narrow, and 
winds very much. Between the point of the 
western shoal and the peninsula, the distance 
cannot certainly be more than one fourth or 
perhaps one sixth of the whole breadth of the 
sea; if so much. ‘The direction of the penin- 
sula, and then that of Usdum, causes tae chan- 
nel apparently to sweep round first towards the 
West and afterwards towards the East ; giving 
to this portion of the sea a very irregular form. 
Our Arabs, both the Ta’amirah and Rashaideh, 
knew of no place where the sea could be for- 
ded. As we looked down upon it from this 
lofty spot, its waters appeared decidedly green, 
as if stagnant; though we afterwards saw noth- 
ing of this appearance from below. A slight 
rippl was upon its bosom ; and a line of froth 
was seen along and near the shore, which looked 
like a crust of salt. 


We remained on the cliff until three quar- 
ters past two o’clock, and then began to work 
our way down the terrific pass. This was no 
easy labor. The path descends by z'g-zags, of- 
ten at the steepest angle practicable tor horses, 
and is carried partly along ledges or shelves on 
the perpendicular face of the cliff, and then 
down the almost equally steep debris. Much 
of the rock is a compact reddish or rose-colored 
lime-stone, like the baptismal font at Tekoa ; 
smooth as glass, yet with an irregular surface. 
Looking back upon this part from below, it 
seemed utterly impossible that any road could 
exist there ; yet by a skilful application of zig- 
sags, the path is actually carried down without 
any insuperable difficulties ; so that even loaded 
camels often pass up anddown. * * * 

As we were descending the pass, we saw upon 
the water before us another optical illusion, 
which may serve to explain the supposed ap- 
pearance of islands in the sea, remarked by 
some travellers. In the direction East from us, 
near the opposite shore, we saw what seemed 
to be an other long dark-colored shoul or sand- 
bank. On looking further, however, it proved 
to be a snot of calm smooth water, around 
which the rest af the sea was covered with a 
‘ripple ; and the dark brown eastern mountains 
being reflected in this mirrpr, gave to it their 
“olor. Yet for the moment, the illusion was 
vomplete, that a long dark yellow sand-bank 
er island lay beforeus. * * * * * * 

The water has a slightly greenish hue, and 
isnot entirely transparent; but objects seen 
through it, appear as if'seen through oil. It 
is most intensely and intolerably salt; and 
leaves behind a nauseous bitter taste, like 
(Hauber’s salts. It is said that common salt 
thrown into it, will not even be dissolved ; we 
did not try the experiment, but such would 
seem very likely to be the fact. The water is 
exceedingly buoyant. ‘Iwo of us bathed in 
the sea; and although I could never swim be- 
fore, either in fresh or salt water, yet here I 
could sit, stand, lie, or swim in the water, 
without difficulty. The shore in this part: 
shelved down very gradually ; so that we waded 
aut eight or ten a before the water reached 
our shoulders. The bottom was here stony, 
tut without mud or slime. After coming out, 
I perceived nothing of the salt crust upon the 
body, of which so many speak. There was a 
slight pricking sensation, especially where the 
tkin had been chafed; and a sort of greasy 
teeling, as of oil upon the skin, which lasted 
for several hours. ‘I'he bath proved exceedingly 
refreshing, after the heat and burden of the 
day.—There was much drilt-wood along the 
shore ; brought down into the sea, doubtless, 
‘rom the Wadys in the adjacent mountains. 

(To be continued.) 





Eastern Simplicity, 

Layard in his work on Nineveh gives an account 
vf an excursion he took among the mountains 
aorth-east of Nineveh, in whic: he relates séveral 
amusing incidents of the freedom which the wo- 
men of some of the eastern tribes exercise in the 
matter of bathing. On one occasion, while he 
‘was at the house of one of the chiefs of the Tiyara 
tribes, he noticed the women leave the room 
“where he was. He says 

“7 observed them shortly after, performing 
their ablutions by arill in a garden below.-- 
Phey stripped themselves without restraint of all 
their garments, and lvosed their hair over their 
shoulders. Some stood in thestream, and poured 
water over one another out of wooden bowls: 
ethers combed and plaited the long tresses of 
sheir companions, who crouched on the grass 
‘at their feet. ‘The younger girls and children 





played in the brook, or ran over the meadow. 
They remained thus for above an hour, unnoticed 
by the men, and as unmindful of their presence 
as if they bathed in some secluded sput, far dis- 
tant from any human habitation.” 

On another occasion, one of his Mussulman 
friends, who accompanied him on his tour, came 
into the house, exhibiting symptoms of great in- 
dignation. 

“The cause of his anger were some women 
who had commenced their ablutions, in the 
manner I have already described. near the 
spot where he had been sitting. ‘When I told 
them to go to a greater distance,’ said he, ‘they 
replied, that if I did not wish to see them, I 
might turn my head the other way. If these in- 
fidels have no modesty,’ cuntinued he, ‘let them 
at least know that we Mussulmans have. Mo- 
hammed Pasha, upon whom God has had mercy! 
declared of the Arabs, that the men were without 
religion, the women without drawers. and the 
horses without bridles ; but these unbelievers eat 
more dirt than all the Arabs, and are very little 
better than the beasts of the field.’ ” 

Again, when he was visiting a village of another 
of the tribes in that region, he says that 

“While walking on the outskirts of the houses, 
I found the women performing their ablutions in 
the principal stream. They were preparing for a 
festival on the morrow, [at which no one could 
attend who had not first purmfied his body and 
his clothes.] They took no notice of me; and 
although divested of all their garments, walked 
about unconcernedly. ‘The men had been washing 
during the day in another part of the rivulet.” 

Fashionable and self-righteous society with its 
sham-modesty would probably be as shocked and 
indignant as Ibrahim Agha was at the natural and 
innocent freedom of these Oriental women. But 
we think it a fair question, whether, with all their 
barbarism in other respects, they were not the 
nearest to good taste and true civilization on this 
point. 


Co Correspondents. 
S. R., Me-—Your job of Printing is now in hand, and will 
be forwarded soon. 
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BROOKLYN, OCT. 2l, 1854. 
Catholic Reverses, 

The Catholic organization in this country is at 
present evidently under eclipse. This is the 
more remarkable, from the fact that but a short 
time since that church was at the height of pride 
and pretension—going ahead formidably, and pre- 
dicting for itself a rapid conquest of the seats of 
influence in the land. It was courted by poli- 
ticians and counted on at elections—its dignita- 
ries were loud-mouthed in controversy about the 
use of the Bible in common schools, and there 
was a general pressure of deference toward Ca- 
tholicism that was quite enough to alarm the 
more sensitive class of Protestants. Now, how- 
ever, there is a decided change manifest, and the 
weather is as adverse to the progress of the Catholic 
power, as it has previously been propitious. Every 
thing works against them. This Know-nothing 
movement 1s a phenomenon; so are the street- 
preachers, who, contemptible as they may seem, 
have really stirred up a revolution among the 
rough-handed democracy of the cities. The for- 
eign exiles—French, German, and Italian repub- 
licans, in the country, have contributed much by 
their exposures to swell the influence against 
what they consider the grand support of tyranny 
in Europe. 

The Catholic party are unfortunate in their re- 
lations to the Press, as appears by the fact that. 
the late convention of Bishops was obliged to 
formally disown the so-called organs of the church. 

Finally, at this adverse crisis, when it would 
seem that the best generalship is needed to steer 
Popery through its difficulties, several Bishops 
and both the Archbishops are called away to 
Rome, to sit in council on the grave question of 
the Immaculate Conception, i. e. as to whether the 
Virgin Mary was conceived without sin; and tu 
announce their momentous conclusion to the 
world. This last proceeding could hardly fail to 
excite disgust and ridicule at any time; and now 
when the public is already slightly nauseated, its 
effect will be proportionally greater. 

We record the fact of this apparent culmination 
and decline of Vatholicism as an interesting sign 
of the times, and not without meaning when we 
consider that that church is founded, more radi- 
cally thar any other, in the great falsehood that 
passes current about the Second Coming, and is 
primarily responsible for it. The failure of the 
Catholic principality will be a token that the 
judgment of spurious Christendom is beginning 
at the root, and all subsequent church specula- 


tions based on the same faisehood will in due 
time follow its fate. 





Our Home. 

There is something in the thought of home 
that thrills the heart with affection, and awakens 
the tenderest emotions. It speaks to us of peace, 
joy, and love—of a refuge of confidence, secure 
from all the treacheries of evil surroundings. But 
what constitutes a home ? Our heart replies, uni- 
ty. The spirit that says, ‘all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine,’ is the very essence of home. This 
is the relation that exists between the Father and 
Son, whom we may consider our father and moth- 
er; andthe spirit which emanates from them to 
all who by faith have become members of their 
family, makes a happy home in each heart, where 
all may enter and find peace, anda shelter from 
the storm without. We conceive of the family of 
God as one great mansion, and the hearts of all 
the members as so many different apartments 
over which his spirit presides, and into whichever 
we enter we feel our home is there, because we 
feel his presence. A home built on this founda- 
tion—unity of heart, can never be broken up. It 
will withstand the war of elements, and every 
intrusion of evil, and abide forever. 








Arrival of the Africa. 
FURTHER NEWS FROM THE CRIMEA, 
Sebastopol not Taken.--The former News Re-=- 
versed. 

- The news brought by the Africa, which arrived 
from Liverpool yesterday afternoon, entirely con- 
tradicts the story of the taking of Sebastopol re- 
ceived by the previous arrival. It quite probably 
originated, as is stated in some of the papers, in 
the enthusiastic imagination of a Turkish courier 
sent with dispatches from Constantinople to Omar 
Pasha at Bucharest. That personage not being 
there to open them, the courier, naturally enough, 
undertook to report their contents, and his story 
being received as authentic, was transmitted by 
telegraph all over Europe, and thus set it ina 
blaze. The first battle with, and defeat of the 
Russians at the river Alma, proves to be correct 
but the victory was gained only by hard fighting, 
and great sacrifice of life. All the intelligence 
received thus far strongly indicates that the Rus- 
sian general is determined to contest every inch 
of ground with the invading allied forces. Ac- 
cording to the last official dispatches they had 
advanced to a place called Balaklava and were 
preparing to formally invest Sebastopol. There 
are rumors of further victories but nothing relia- 

ble. 

“Louis Napoleon has granted an unconditional 
pardon to Barbes, one of the revolutionary lead- 
ers in the unsuccessful attempts against the gov- 
ernment, in June 1848. 

Spain is in a disturbed, unsettled state. There 
are rumours of out-breaks in some parts of that 
country. 


Matters of Mention. 

—The mammoth ship Great Republic, which 
was bnrned last winter, is now undergoing repairs 
at Green Point. She is intended to be finished 
about the first of January ; and will be as large 
as before, with the exception of the upper deck. 
It is thought that when completed she will bea 
finer modeled vessel than originally. The cost of 
repairing is estimated at about $130,000. 





—A compact has been agreed upon between 
the United States and the kingdom of Loo Choo, 
by which the inhabitants of the. latter bind them- 
selves to treat with great courtesy and friendship 
any citizens of this country who may happen to 
call there. It also contains provisions im regard 
tothe treatment of vessels stopping there, and 
regulates their manner of procuring supplies. 

—A Roman Catholic priest named Bapst, has 
lately been tarred and feathered, at Ellsworth, a 
place near Bangor, Maine. The circumstance has 
excited somewhat the attention of the press who 
condemn it in the strongest terms. The immedi- 
ate cause of offence for which the priest suffered 
this indignity, was the fact that he had been con- 
nected with a controversy respecting the right of 
the authorities to enforce the reading of a book 
in school on the part of scholars whose parents 
objected to it. 

—It is understood that Archbishops Hughes 
and Kenrick, and Bishops Timon, and O’Connor, 
who have all sailed for Europe recently, have 
been specially invited by Pope Pius to visit Rome, 
for the purpose of taking part in the Grand Coun- 
cil which is to determine the question of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. The 
Roman Catholic Provincial Council, which was 





appointed for next month at Baltimore, is’ post- 








poned in consequence of the departure of the 
Bishops.— 7imes. 

—A correspondent inquires the meaning of 
‘Eureka’ It isa Greek word, and simply sig- 
nifies ‘I have found.’ The following anecdote il- 
lustrates the use of it: 

Hiero king of Syracuse, suspecting a tradesman 
of having used some alloy in making a golden 
crown, applied to Archimedes to discover the 
truth. The philosopher was at loss at first to 
solve the problem. At length on entering his 
bath he observed that his body displaced a cer- 
tain quantity of water. The idea at once occurred 
to him to immerse the crown, and an equal 
weight of gold in a vessel of water, and compare 
the quantities of water which they displaced. If 
there was any alloy in the crown it would be 
more bulky than the gold and consequently dis- 
place a larger amount of water. He rushed out 
of his bath and ran naked through the streets 
towards the palace, crying Eurekal Eureka! ‘1 
have found it, I have found it.’ 





Discovery of the fate of Sir John Franklin, 

The following telegraphic announcement was 
received last evening from Montreal: 

‘A dispatch from Dr. Rag, dated at ‘ York Fac- 
tory, Aug. 4, 1854,’ has been received by Sir 
GrorGe Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay 
Territory, narrating the discovery of the remains 
of Sir Joun Frankw1n and his unfortunate com- 
panions, who, it appears, were starved to death, 
in the spring of 1850, to the north-west of Fox 
River. ‘The foregoing intelligence is regarded 
here as wholly reliable.” 

The Times gives the following account of the 
researches of Dr. Rae, who has been for some 
years prosecuting inquiries on this subject along 
the borders of the Arctic Sea: 

* Dr. Rak commenced his exploration in 1849, 
and according to his instruction was to be at the 
mouth of tbe Coppermine River on the first of Ju- 
ly of that year, and to work his way from that 
point towards Barrow’s Strait. That exploration 
proved unsuccessful, and he was afterwards direc- 
ted to continue his researches during the subse- 
quent year. ‘These also proved unavailing; and 
in February, 1852, Dr. Rae returned from still 
another exploring tour down McKenzies Kiver, 
and eastward along the coast for 5U0 miles with- 
out tinding any traces of the party. ‘he last tra- 
ces to Sir JouN FRANKLIN, it will be remembered 
fixed the fact that he passed the Winter of 1845 
—6 on Beechey Island, where the graves of three 
of his companions, over 60U cans which had con- 
tained preserved provisions and other relics were 
discovered.” 





Icarian Items. 

From the Colonie Icarienne, the organ of the 
French Communists at Nauvoo, Ill, we learn 
that the colony of Icarians which has been re- 
cently located in Iowa is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. They have lately received an addition of 
members; and one of their number writes that 
they intend to sow 60 acres with fall and spring 
grains. At the present time they are profitably 
engaged in making brick, tor which purpose they 
find the soil very suitable. He further writes— 
‘No fault finding, no discontent, nothing but har- 
mony and good will continue to reign among us.’ 

The Community at Nauvoo is also prospered 
so far as increasing its members is concerned.— 
We read, that fifty-one lcarians embarked on the 
lst of September at Havre, France, to join this 
Community. But we were surprised to learn 
from statistics given in the same paper, that they 
have had to record 119 deaths since they came 
to this country nearly six years ago. This isa 
large per centage, as their number is now stated 
to be about 400, and would seem to indicate 
that in this respect Communism is not to be pre- 
ferred to the relations of ordinary society. But 
Bible Communists at least, would not like to ad- 
mit that this view is correct, for their experience 
testifies strongly against it. On the other hand, 
they esteem Community life, where Christ is the 
acknowledged physician, and where the purifying 
element of gemial criticism is freely dispensed, as 
the best of places to gain and preserve health. 
Perhaps the amount of sickness and mortality 
among the Icarian Communists may be justly at- 
tributed to the fact, that they fail to recognize 
such a Physician, and to maintain such a healthy 
ordinance as truth-telling criticism among them. 


The Arabs. 
NOTES OF A LECTURE BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
We listened with much interest last evening to 
a lecture on the Character of the Arabs, deliver- 
ed by Bayard Taylor before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New-York. The subject 
was itself an interesting one, but his manner of 
delivery rendered it doubly so. We are not able 
to give a connected sketch of the lecture, but 
will select a few paragraphs from our notes. 
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_in the Arabian peninsula. 





“Probably no race,” said he, “have suffered 
more from uncharitable judgment than the Arabs. 
We have been taught to consider them as an out- 
cast race, whose hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them. - We may have 
endowed them in our minds with courage, but it 
was for the sake of plunder, or for the sake of 
revenge. The Arabs of our school-boy days are 
sharp, haggard looking objects, with a drawn 
scimitar in one hand, ready to strike down 
all unlucky offenders. No travelers but the 
lamented Burckhardt and Layard have done jus- 
tice to the noble characteristics that grace that 
race. In this respect, I was a humble follower in 
their footsteps. For seven months I was in al- 
most daily intercourse with the Arabs, as their 
host and their guest, the protected and protector, 
and as their master, but never as their enemy. 

“To know the Arabs thoroughly one must know 
the East. Human nature is there in harmony 
with nature. The intensity of the sunshine is 
reproduced in the Arabic eye, which is black as 
midnight, but lustrous as the diamond. We find 
it difficult to comprehend the wildness of pas- 
sion, the fierce cruelty, and most unexampled 
benevolence, which by turns sway the Arab 
heart; but when we stand there in the midst of 
the burning sands, the mystery is solved. 

“The impression made by the scenery of the 
desert is exhilarating—not depressing. After 
fifty days of desert traveling, [ left it with regret. 
The desert in its freedom, expansion and solitude, 
resembles the ocean, but it is blessed with a pur- 
er air. It isas pure as that which the first man 
breathed on the morning of creation. Where all 
the other aspects of nature are wanting, where 
there is no life, no flower, nor fount for the thirs- 
ty lip, and frequently no rock to shade the travel- 
er from the scorching rays of the sun—there 
God has breathed his sweetest breath. 

“ Asatype of the Arab race I take those of the 
desert, rather than those who have contented them- 
selves with agriculture. As far back as we can 
trace the history of the race, its home has been 


“This race has never been conquered by any 
foreign race. Their subjection to Mahomet was 
wholly of a religious nature ; and they must have 
finally yielded to him, had he rot taken up the 
sword. The language in which the Koran is writ- 
ten is now spoken around Mecca in nearly its 
original purity. 

“The native Arab is brave, generous, intense 
in his loves and hates, and keenly susceptible to 
the three Eastern Muses—Poetry, Music, and the 
Arts. His sense of honor is irreproachable. His 
standard of honor may differ from ours, but in his 
devotion to it we may learn of him. 

“Tlis hospitality is universal; and he regards 
it as a religious rather than as a social duty. To 
a Bedouin there is no mortification so great as 
to have a stranger pass by his tent without par- 
taking of his hospitality. The command of Moses 
is still in force in thé East: ‘Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.’ In fact, there is 
much in the books of Moses that we find illus- 
trated in the life of the Arab at the present time. 
Perhaps for this reason Moses is held in high re- 
pute among them, and the Pentateuch is appre- 
ciated almost as highly as the Koran. 

“ It is customary for your Arab host to inform 
you that his house, horse, and all his property are 
not his but yours. Politeness requires you 
to accept them, but at the same time to 
ask him to take charge of them till you shall need 
them !? 

Mr. Taylor then depicted the other side of the 
Arab characte1. He spoke freely of their two lead- 
ing faults, cheating and lying, in regard to which 
most travelers have had much difficulty. But 
he thinks that even these faults have been exagge- 
rated. Much of their lying and cheating he thought 
proceeded from other than malicious motives. If 
detected in either, they frankly ‘own up,’ and re- 
tpect you greatly for your shrewdness; but if you 
are not cunning enough to outwit them, then you 
will stand comparatively low in their estimation. 
Speaking of lying, he said, “an old Pasha who 
thoroughly understood his race, and who withal 
was something of a wag, used to tell the following 
story: * When the families of men were set off to 
their several countries, the devil came upon the 
earth carrying nine sacks of lies. He landed in 
Europe and distributed one of them. Then he 
‘tossed over into Asia, but on the very day of his 
armival the Arabs stole from him his other eight 
sacks, 

“You ask a question of an Arab, and you always 
set an answer, whether correct or not. He 
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cle you want, offers you something else rather 
than let you go away empty-handed.” 

He said the tendency to exaggerate among the 
Arabs was to be traced in a considerable degree 
to their language. which like the Hebrew is made 
up in great part of bold metapho.s. He confessed 
that while speaking with the Arabic tongue, he 
was himself tempted to exaggerate, and was fre- 
quently guilty of the most shocking enlargement. 

“An Arab of my acquaintance,” said he, “a 
sheikh oc holy man represented himself as having 
traveled in Central Africa; and I was satisfied 
from his statements that he had really been 
there as he professed. I inquired of him which 
was the most powerful kingdom of Central Africa. 
He replied, ‘ Ashante,’ and added, that the Sultan 
had twenty-four houses filled with silver, and 
when he wished to ride out four thousand horses 
were brought to the door of his palace for him to 
select from! The holy man then desired me to 
tell him something about my country. I told him 
[now behold the power of Yankee exaggeration in 
the Arabic language] that our Sultan, whose name 
was Fillmore, had four thousand houses filled to 
the roof with gold, that it took two years to 
travel through our country, and that the Sultan’s 
palace was guarded night and day with 200,000 
soldiers! The sheikh received these tremendous 
statements with the utmost satisfaction, and no 
doubt made the same allowance in my case that I 
did in his.” 

Mr. Taylor then spoke of the genius of the 
Arabs for music, poetry and the arts, and also of 
their religious sentiments, and ended by contrast- 
ing the Mahometan and Christian religicns. 
The former he likened to the crescent moon, and 
the latter to the sun shining in its majesty, re- 
joicing as a strong man to run its race, and fill all 
the blue round of air with its everlasting gleams. 


—— © © ee — 
Correspondence of the Cireular. 

Letter from Canada West--Incidents of Travy- 

el--Refiections. 


Drummondville, C. W., Oct. 15, 1854. 

Dear Frienps:—I am thankful for this oppor- 
tunity to address you from the quiet cottage of 
Bre. Ellis, within the borders of Queen Victoria’s 
dominions. My journey hither—quite unexpected 
to me till the day before we left Oneida—I will 
briefly sketch. 

We left Oneida Depot about noon on Thursday 
the 12th, having procured tickets to the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, near Niagara Falls, which place we 
expected to reach by 8 o’clock the same evening. 
We were delayed however at Rochester over two 
hours, which postponed our arrival somewhat.— 
While we were waiting there, I walked from the 
depot, over the river, and down on the east side to 
a point on the high bank below the falls, that I 
might obtain a view of them. (Rochester, you 
know, ts built at the falls on Genesee river.) But 
though the precipice was there, vver which the 
river formerly fell, no water was pouring. over it. 
So low was the Genesee, that nearly all the water 
was drawn off from the main channel, to be used 
by the mills situated along the banks. It was, 
however, very interesting and pleasant to see the 
foaming streams of water issuing out and pouring 
down the rocks in white torrents from under the 
mills that are built at various points along the 
edge of the precipice that forms the western bank 
at the lower end of the city,—thus presenting 
several beautiful cascades instead of one main 
fall. 

After we left Rochester, but little occurred in 
our journey that needs to be mentioned. The at- 
ternocn had been rainy, but the clouds now soon 
began to break away; the moon at length arose, 
and a pleasant Aurora Borealis also contributed 
its share to illuminate the night. We arrived at 
the Suspension-bridge, two miles below Niagara 
Falls, at about 20 minutes before 11 P. M., and 
leaving the cars, walked over the bridge, and 
thence about two miles to this place. It being 
night, we could not see much of the appearance 
and construction of the bridge; but as we passed 
over it, at the hight of about two hundred feet 
above the water, we could see and hear the roar- 
ing rapids beneath, with distinctness enough to 
excite some peculiar sensations in onc who was 
crossing for the first time. We concluded that 
our detention at Rochester was, on the whole, 
quite in our favor; for, on leaving the cars, we 
found the roads very muddy, from the rain that 
had fallen; and had we arrived at the bridge as 
early as we at first expected, i.e., at 8 o'clock, 
before the moon was risen or the clouds were dis- 
persed, we should probably heve found considera- 
ble difficulty in picking our way from the bridge 


on foot. 


As we were riding rapidly along in the cars this 





is like a salesman, wha when he has not the arti- 
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afternovn some interesting reflections arose in my 
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mind, in regard to the grand improvements that 
have been made in the modes of traveling. within 
the last few years. I could well remember jour- 
neys that I took many years ago, with a horse 
and wagon, by which method it required, with 
such roads as we then had, about three days to 
accomplish a journey of a hundred miles. I 
now found myself naturally calculating how many 
horses it would take, and how much time would 
be spent, in conveying the whole number of pas- 
sengers that were on this train, from Oneida to 
Niagara Falls. In view of the many improve- 
ments and facilities for traveling which we see ex- 
tending everywhere, I could not but conclude that 
they are instrumentalities that are being prepared 
for the service of Christ, in his reign on the earth; 
and though the men who are accomplishing these 
improvements have their own private interests 
chiefly in view, they are in reality working for 
the kingdom of God. 

My heart was touched with the hints to the 
friends of the Circular, in regard to a lack in the 
correspondence department. I am resolved to re- 
sist the devil’s efforts ‘ to throw, (as you express 
it.) ‘a spell of non-communication across the chan- 
nels of fellowship.’ And however much I may 
fall short of writing such letters as you describe, 
and which you think a-thousand readers of the 
Circular might write, yet when I read your con- 
cluding question, ‘ Who will be one of the thou- 
sand ?’—my heart responded, ‘I will.’ 

The next day after our arrival at this place, I 
walked out with Bro. E., and for the first time 
had a view of Niagara Falls. I will not now at- 
tempt however to describe my impressions of this 
mighty cataract. But after enjoying a more lei- 
surely view of them, I may perhaps say some- 
thing further concerning them. 

Yours &ce., ra a 3 





Ancient Spiritualism. 

The ancients seem to have been more 
sensibly in communication with the spirit- 
world than people are now. Not only 
the Jews, but also all those nations they 
had to deal with, were more or less famil- 
iar with miracles, and regarded them 
with surprising indifference. When Ba- 
laam’s ass opened her mouth to reprove 
him, one would expect to find him con- 
founded at the manifestation, but not he; 
he tartly answered her, ‘ Because thou 
hast mocked me, I would there were 
a sword in my hand, for now would I kill 
thee.” Then, not to mention Pharaoh’s 
obstinacy in the midst of terrific judg- 
ments, the children of Israel exhibited 
the same familiarity with the supernatur- 
al, in a multitude of instances, It is 
probable that miracles of a certain sort 
were more abundant in those days than 
they are now ; enchantments and witch- 
craft were much resorted to, and evidently 
produced real effects : witness the witch of 
Endor, the magicians of Egypt, &e. But 
that they were for the most part lying 
wonders, originating from the Evil One, 
is evident from the fact thth their con- 
stant tendency wasto seduce men from 
the truth and from God. The spirits, 
then, whom men had so much to do with, 
were evil spirits, and the absence of such 
converse with the spiritual world, is sure- 
ly nothing to be lamented. 

To counteract the effect of these evil 
miracles, in the case of the Jews, God ac- 
companied them throughout their course 
with wonders of his own ; but when Jesus 
Christ with his faithful band of followers 
had encountered the arch-enemy and cast 
him down from the heavenly places which 
he had hitherto occupied, his miracle- 
working power was gone, and he could no 
more in that way deceive the world.— 
Christendom, which had its cradle and 
passed its infancy in the east, is not s0 
defencelessly open to evil spirits as it was 
then, and its present intellectuality is 
doubtless preferable to the animalism of 





those days; but the unbelief that en- 
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shadows it is to be condemned and de- 
plored, for it shuts it out from God and 
heaven. What is necessary is, to add to 
the mental vigor and advancement of our 
times the simple faith of the world’s in- 
fancy, to enable us to take the next up- 
ward step in fellowship with the powers 
of light. 


The Tenderness of God, 

Nothing perhaps more dishonors God, 
and more certainly produces doubt, con- 
demnation and despair, than regarding 
him as an austere, hard master—‘ reap- 
ing where he has not sown, and gathering 
where he has not strewed.’ God is the 
very essence of love; that Jove, an over- 
flowing fountain, manifested itself to us 
in his giving his Son for our salvation, 
and in continual, unwearied kitdness. 
If we would oftener recount the mercies 
of the Lord, we should honor him more 
and do ourselves good. The exhortations 
throughout the Bible to rejoice and give 
thanks, are more numerous than those to 
prayer. But how can we rejoice in God 
or give thanks at the remembrance of 
his name, while we stand aloof from him, 
and suspect him of a severe, unforgiving 
spirit towards us ? 





The following passages show the state 
of God’s heart toward us: ‘Like asa 
Father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he know- 
eth our frame, he remembereth that weare 
dust....-For as the heaven is high above 
the earth, so great is his mercy towards 
them that fear him. As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us.’ ‘ The right- 
eous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 





Suggestions of a Monument. 

On returning from a pleasant excur- 
sion with others among the romantic 
little hills and lakes of Greenwood, I was 
accosted by a friend with the question, 
What object most foreibly attracted your 
attention ? My answer was, that ex- 
cepting the living and loving of our party, 
the statue of Clinton had most absorbed 
my attention. Seen by a superficial ob- 
server, it is a specimen of art worthy of 
admiration, but its significance as a sym- 
bol of the great soul of the projector of 
the Erie Canal and other patriotic works, 
is what stamps the image of the man 
with interesting features not seen by the 
worshipers of idols, and opens to the re- 
flecting mind a vein of thought, rich in 
tribute of admiration of the wisdom and 
design of God, who inspired such to ful- 
fill his purpose among men, This statue, 
exhibiting as it does in its expressive 
countenance the iron nerve of inflexible 
purpose, the emphatic personality of the 
man, is more than a work of art; it is an 
index pointing to the lessons of experi- 
ence recorded in the pages of history, and 
the inquiring mind will search for the 
means and manner of working by which 
the efforts of one man achieved so much, 
and which reflects not only upon himself 
but upon all who coéperated with him, 
the tribute of respect and consideration 
as the agents of God. Those men who 
have originated and successfully accom- 
plished great works of usefulness, are 
the pioneers of our race, whose foot- 
steps lead men onward to the great con- 
quest of nature, and inspire them with 
hope for the future. It is in the high and 
heaven inspired purpose as the medi< 





um of providence that the majesty of 








man stands out in its true grandeur.— 
The purpose which Circularians have 
placed before them, of codperating with 


Christ in establishing the kingdom of 


God in this world, is the noblest purpose 
that can swell the human soul. To defi- 
nitely delineate this purpose in human 
Janguage, or even present the magnitude 
of its object to the imaginations of men, 
would be impossible. It is sufficient to 
say, that it embraces all the improve- 
ments on this earth, foretold by the pro- 
phets or included in the prayers of the 
millions, past, present and to come, 
who have endorsed the petition to the 
Father of spirits, ‘Let thy kingdom 
come, and thy will be done on earth as 
itis in heaven.’ 

The scheme opened in the garden of 
Eden, and the first contribution was from 
the bosom of God. ‘He that withheld 
not his. awn Son but gave him up freely 
fer us all;,how shall he not also with him 
freely give us all things.’ Though the 
work has been long in progress with va- 
rious appearances of success and defeat, 
the time appropriated for its completion 
draws neartoa close. The signs of an ap- 
proaching final judgment are every where 
manifest; the nations of men are ripening 
for harvest; the time for speedy execution 
of judgment upon every evil work seems 
pressing on. 
God’s spirit possesses us, we shall learn to 
speak every man truth to his neighbor, and 
the great consumption determined upon 
the whole earth shall come. ..‘ The wicked 
shall consume away while they stand up- 
on their feet,’ and the breath of truth 
shall purify the earth. 

_ This enterprise has embraced the true 
nobles of.cur race, the prophets, martyrs 
and faith-heroes before and since the 
flood. Its progress has witnessed the hu- 
miliation, suffering, death and triumph of 
Chiist, and the efforts of all who have 
wrought in hisname. Other men have la- 
bored, and we entering into their ranks, 
find them still interested iu the work, and 
ready to render material hid to the fainting 
and weary. To fully avail Ourselves of the 
advantage which every circunstance af- 
ords, let the impulse given, Whea reminded 
of the deeds of a Clinton, cll our atten- 
tion to the means by which true greatness 
and meritorious distinction is acquired — 
The writer is constrained to confess that 
‘the children of this, werld are wiser in 
their generation than ‘the children of 
light ;’ but as a child’ of the light, he 
would make ihat declaration of our Lord 


alesson of instructien and inspiration.’ 
‘!cunfess Christ the sovereign ruler of the 


L. H. 
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.G , Conn., Oct. 16, 1854. 
Dear Siz: teal phe 
Having heard and read concerning your 
society, I find that. your ‘principles are 
the same that I advocate and always 
have advocated., -{ tim glad to-know that 
there are individdals that have come out 
from the rest of the world to follow the 
precepts which Christ has Jaid-down in 
the New Testament: viz., td Jove the 
Lord with all your heart, and your neigh- 
bor as yourself. [ have’ never found 
those teachings followed out “hy people 


~~ 





that have called themselves Christians. | 
The world is on wrong foundations ; it is | 


all self, and I wish to comé out from 
amongst it, { wish to live wh®re the clash 


of self-interest is not heard afd felt ; then | 


I can follow the teachings of Christ laid 
down in the New Testament. 
Yours, &c. 


J.B. 


ANSWER. 
Brooklyn, Oct. 20, 1854. 
Dear Sir: 
It appears from your statements that you have 


As the conscious presence of 
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held views sinilar to those of the Community, for 
alongtime. Itis rare indeed, that we find persons 
who have never had access to our past writigs. 
acquainted, ,either theoretically or practically, 
withthe principles we advocate. We are aware 
however, that at the time of the first promuiga- 
tion of the doctrines of perfect holiness, and of 
the Second Coming of Christ, by J. H. Noyes in 
1834, the sound of those doctrines was carried, 
as on the wings of the wind throughout the land. 
The movement, might well have been called. one 
of broad-cast seed-sowing, and like casting bread 
upon the waters, it may be found after many 
days, germinating and bearing much fruit. 

As regards your application for a personal con“ 
nection with .the Community, we cannot give 
you any encouragement at present. The parties, 
are not sufficiently acquainted, to form an alliance 
so vital and perpetual as that which Bible Com- 
munism promises, if there were no other obstruc- 
tions in the way. 

But taking into consideration the assertion 
contained in your communication, that you -have 
always advocated the same principles as those 
held by ourselves, allow us the liberty of sug- 
gesting that you establish an Association of your 
own, right where youare. This suggestion may 
appear, at first. view somewhat difficult of realiza- 
tion, but a moment’s reflection upon the character 
of the movement in which we are engaged, will 
make it appear more feasible. Bible Communism 
with us means nothing more nor less, than a 
gathering together in the name of Christ as 
the most natural and common sense way of prac- 
tically living out the doctrine of doing the will of 
God on earth as it is done in heaven! And it 
would seem that Christ had something like Com- 
munism in view when he said, ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
amTin the midst of them.’ The presence of 
Christ, therefore, is all the capital that any or- 
ganization actually needs, in order to realize the 
essential benefits in Communism. But his pres- 
ence must be an actuality—a bona-fide power—a 
connecting bond, and a central life between the 
members, whether few or many, who freely sub- 
mit all things to his method of testing disciple- 
ship. Let this be realized and there a nucieus of 
a true Community is formed. and will in due time 
prove itself worthy of confidence and fellowship, 
receiving the patronage and support of heaven, 
which is all-sufficient to secure the right kind of 
prosperity. 

Moreover. by so doing, you will be able to 
demonstrate to yourself and to others, that your 
faith is not a sham, but proved by a fair test to 
be a reality. Selfishness in any form is incompati- 
ble with Communism, and the smallest experi- 
ment of Communism will bring to the surface the 
least and last remains of self where it can be 
judged and cast out. The very first requisite 
in an attempt to form a Community is a gospel 
denial of self—a reckoning of one’s life dead to it, 


and alive to the Commnnity spirit of heaven. 
a. C. 





A Confession. 
Bristol, Conn. October, 13 1854. 
I desire publicly to renew my confes- 
sion of Christ, believing that it will be 
an ordinance of faith and strength. [| 


world, and myself a willing subject of his. 
sovereignty. I confess Christ in me a 
Savior from sin and its consequences, I 
also cheerfully confess my love and sym- 
pathy for the cross of Christ, by which I 
am crucified unto the world and the 
world unto me. [ rejoice that it is my 
privilege to share with him in his cruci- 
fixion, and partake of his life. Truly 
his yoke is easy and his burden is light. 
Through such a confession I am enabled 
to realize the oneness of my spirit with 
Christ, and with the spirit of commun- 
ism, and a flowing forth of heart towards 
the Community, causing me to feel that 
this people are my peopie, and their God 
my God. . 

I appreciate and receive the ‘hint’ in 
the Circular No, 133, and aeek to im- 
prove it. My mind for a number of days 
has been specially directed towards the 
paper, with a desire to communicate, 
and I have daily resolved to try to appro- 
priate a portion of time to that purpose, 
but the pressure of domestic duties and 
interests and a lack of energy m my 
spirit to tugn my attention from them, 
has caysed each day to pass without be- 





ing thus improved. I fee] that the Cir- 
cular, being devoted to the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, and an organ for the spirit 
of Truth, given freely to us as a love- 
offering to the lovers of truth, should re- 
ceive from us the cheerful response of lov- 
ing hearts, and a full and hearty codper- 
ation with its interests and labors of love. 
As others have labored and we have en- 
tered into theirdabors, it is ours to ap- 
preciate the injunction, ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give,’ and realize 
the happy experience that ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Per- 
haps others have suffered from the pres- 
sure of outward circumstances, and a 
spirit of procrastination and want of en- 
ergy. Ofsuch I would ask, may we not 
gain strength by mutually directing our 
attention towards cultivating a spirit of 
edification and promptness in execution, 
teaching our hearts to acknowledge that 
the interests of the Circular are our in- 
terests, and its prosperity our prosperity ; 
at the same time confessing Christ our | 
inspiration and energy. 

Yours in Christ. E. E. Wuitinc 
oo eee 

The Pilot. 
ALEXANDER COCHRAN. 


bY 
The waves are high, the night is dark , 
Wild roll the foaming tides. , 
Dashing around the straining bark , 
As gallantly she rides ! 
‘Pilot, take heed what course you steer , 
Our bark 1s tempest driven !* 
“Stranger, be calm, there is no fear 
For him who trusts in heaven !” 
“ Oh, Pilot! mark yon thunder-cloud— 
The lightning’s lurid rivers ; 
Hark to the wind! ‘tis piping loud. — 
The mainmast benus and quivers! 
Stay , Pilot, stay, and shorten sail, 
Our stormy try-sail’s riven!” 
“Stranger, what mattereth, calm or gale 
To him who trusts in Heaven 2” 


Born by the winds, the vessel fleeg 
Up to that thunder-cloud ; 

Now tottering low, the spray-winged seas 
Conceal the topmast shroud. 

* Pilot! the waves break o’er us fast! 
Vainly our bark has striven !” 

“Stranger, the Lord can rule the blast,— 
Go, put thy trust in heaven !” 


Good hope ! Good hope! one little star 
Gleams o’er the waste of waters ; 

Tis like the hght. reflected far, 
Of Beauty’s loveliest daughters.! 

“ Stranger, good hape He giveth thee, 
As He has often given ; 

Then learn this truth —whate’er may be, 
To put thy trust in Heaven!” 





The Anglo-Saxon Race. 

We give below an extract from a condensed 
report of a lecture on the Anglo-Saxon Race, 
which was in Cincinnati a short 
time since by the Rev. Theodore Parker. Mr. 
Parker first stated that the Caucasian race is 
composed of two great families. The first is the 
people of Further Asia, and the other the Indo- 
Germanic family. Tle Indo-Germanic branch is 
divided into five principal stocks—the Ibero- 
Basques, Ital-Greeks, Celts, Teutons, and Sclavics, 
The Anglo-Saxon tribe comes from the Teutonic 
stock. “The Teutons are distinguished for their 
large brain, and spirit of progress—progress in 
religion, literature, poetry, art, and science. The 
lecturer sketched the history and character of 
the Anglo-Saxon division of the Teutonic stock as 


delivered 


follows: 

We first hear of the Saxons in A. D. 141, 
in Holstein. They united with the Angles in 
A. D! 400, and were called Anglo-Saxons. — 
They began aggressive wars, and finally went 
to England an@’corquered it. When they be- 
came Christians, this developed but did not 
change the nature of the race. | When, in the 
tenth century, the Danes invaded and eon- 
quered a jarge portion of England, they mixed 
with the Anglo-Saxons aod became Danish 
Ang'o-Saxon-. ‘This gave the race a new love 
for war. ‘The Danes were fillibusters by na- 
ture. When the Norman braneh of the Teu- 
tonie stock went. in 1060, to England and eon- 
quered it, and then became amalgamated with 
the other inhabitants, a new clement of ehar- 
acter was added. 

We have now come to. the Norman Danish 
Anglo-Saxon, which we briefly designate as the 
Ariglo-Saxon this race has for its leading 
characteristic, aggressive thirst for land. This 
race halds possession of large portions of the 
world—Kurope, Asia, Africa, America, Aus- 
tralja, and the Pacific Islands. No other tribe 


down deeper in mines, ascended higher, or 
spread further than any other. Not 300 years 
ago there were less than three millions of this 
race—now there are forty millions. ‘then 
they dwelt on less ground than the State of 
Virginia, now they hold possession of one-sixth 
of the world, and rule 180 millions of other 
races. The American branch of this family is 
going on exploring, grasping and fillibustering 
to get Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, and 
hoping to re-annex the rest of the world. 

In England the same Anglo stock extermin- 
ates the Britons, and in this country they ex- 
terminate the Indians. Soon the whole Indian 
race will be exterminated, The Anglo-Saxon 
race is not cruel, but coolly shoots down the 
opposing race. The Anglo-Saxon is the most 
exclusive of the Teutonic family. While other 
tribes marry with savages, the Anglo-Saxon 
will not. The Anglo-Saxon is in his own tribe 
a monogamist, but with other inferior tribes a 
polygamist; and the children of mixed mar-~ 
riages are not recognized as lawful children.— 
Even in the grave the proud Anglo-Saxon re- 
fuses to have his dust mingled with that of the 
black or the mulatto. 

The Anglo-Saxon has more Jove of freedom 
than any other race. In England and _ this 
country alone are there free constitutional as- 
semblies. The Anglo-Saxon is a lover of 
freedom both in politics and religion. 

It has produced more sects than all other 
tribes, thus recognizing individual liberty. In 
France you see no individual fences; in Eng- 
land cach man’s little farm is hedged in from 
his neighbor’s. Anglo-Saxons also .guard all] 
their rights by forms of law. He is orderly, 
not tricky or suspicious, nor prone to assassin- 
ation. In Rome assassination is frequent, but 
in England it is not known. Even in the 
wildest violence the Anglo-Saxon requires a 
trial orderly gone through, even though it be a 
trial-by Judge Lynch. The Frenchman loves 
equality, but cares little for liberty, and quietly 
submits to a despotism ; the Anglo-Saxon loves 
liberty, but wants no equal. In England the 
aristocracy are the richest.and most learned in 
the world, and the peasantry are the most ab- 
ject. One nobleman in England advertises for 
proposals to build 4000 first-class houses on 
his estate, another owns a mile square in the 
centre of London street ; one man can drive 
from sea to sea without clearing his own es- 
tate; and lastly, one can turn out 3000 house- 
holders, who are histenants. Yet beside these 
every twelfth person is a pauper, and they are 
wretched, more abject and degraded than even 
the wild natives of Australia. 

In this country also we have much wealth, 
but every seventh person is a slave, and in 
manv states it isa felony to teach a slave to 
spell even the word God. The Anglo-Saxons 
only form societies, uniting together for spe- 
cifie purposes, moral, benevolent, or otherwise. 
The Anglo-Saxon is eminently practical. He 
is a desperate fighter, but is ready to give over 
when he finds it won’t pay. ‘he race has 
fought for liberty. religion and gain, but neyer 
for glory. The Frenchman, even in pesee, is 
half a soldier. The Anglo-Saxon alone has 
the word comfort in his language. He is fond 
of work, and since his progress is based on in- 
dustry, his is the richest tribe in the world, 
The Anglo-Saxon takes to ouiside science, de- 
pending on facts, but he lacks ideality, and 
hence is not prone to inside science, as meta- 
physics, nor is he alover of beauty in the 
abstract. 

The Anglo-8ixon statesman isa keen obser- 
ver of facts, but knows and cares little for ab- 
stract truth or for genuine principles. The 
Anglo-Saxon jhas immense practical power, 
but little ideality. The Anglo-Saxon is more 
moral than pious. He observes forms, but is 
not devoyt He formerly would not belieye 
in the soul’s immortality unless he could see a 
ghost, and now scarce will believe unless he 
can hear one. 

The Anglo-Saxon has.a great future before 
him, with a magnificent horizon. Below other 
races in ideality, in deep thought, in fancy, 
and in imagination, it,is. destined to do a great 
work in the ward. 

Its work will be, first, to furnish a physical 
base for progression, second, the spread o/' in- 
tellectual light, and, third, establish through- 
out the world free ‘institutions. The old tree 
of English liberty spreads its branches over 
the world, and these, like those of the Banyan 
tree, take root and form independent trees.— 
Thus we shall see a Canadian republic and an 
Australian republic. The branch located here 
has taken wide and deep root, and wil! yet 
adorn ang bless this continent. It depends ou 
us to cultivate the virtues and repress the vices 
of this glorious stock. 





Letters Received, 
J. J. Franks; N. A. Morse; J. H. Bennett; 





of yen is so widely spread. They have gone 


G. & S. Mallory; Mary Tobey; C. Stephenson} 
G, A. Whipple. . 
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